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INTRODUCTION TO SOCIOLOGY. XIII 

PART III. GENERAL STRUCTURE OF SOCIETIES 
CHAPTER VII. THE SOCIAL FRONTIERS (CONTINUED) 
SECTION V. THE GREEK WORLD 

In the fifth century B. C, Persia dominated the ancient eastern 
states. Excepting a hiatus between north India and China, the 
civilization extended from the extreme continental east toward 
Europe, but within very narrow limits. This civilization embraced 
Aryans, Semites, Hamites, and Chinese. Greece had already 
covered the eastern Mediterranean with colonies, and contact was 
established between Europe and Asia. This was manifested by 
the war between Persia and Greece. However, Greece was then 
only a geographical expression. 

In Asia the frontiers and empires were continually modified. 
In the seventh century Chaldea and Elam were included in the 
Assyrian empire. In the sixth century Chaldea, Media, and 
Lydia, together with Egypt, dominated the East, but the Greek 
colonization was already scattered over the whole coasts of Lydia, 
Cappadocia, and Sicily, over the whole southern shore of the 
Black Sea, and over a part of the eastern coast toward the Cau- 
casus. All of the civilizations had their maritime outlets: the 
Persian Gulf, the Red Sea, the Black Sea, the Propontis, the 
iEgean Sea, the Mediterranean, and Tyrrhenian. The struggle 
was made for the domination of the high plateaus of the great 
river-basins and the maritime outlets, and the methods were con- 
quest and colonization. 

The Greek world, as it appeared in the fifth century, was a 
medley of mountains, valleys, coasts, and islands. In appearance 
it was an inextricable network of barriers and closed basins. 
However, these barriers did not prevent immigrations nor inva- 
sions nor expansion. They favored the differentiation of social 
groups, their variations, and through the latter their adaptation to 
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more complex environments. From isolated momentary factors 
they became factors favorable to progress. The movement and 
displacement of populations subsided after the Dorian invasion. 
In the first period Achaia with Argos and Mycenae dominated. 
In the second no new race was introduced. All the groups were 
Indo-European but strongly mixed, especially along the coasts 
and in the islands. However, there were still internal displace- 
ments, but they gave place to more and more regular relations in 
which the fixity of the social group was harmonized with the 
mobility of the individuals who composed the groups. A relative 
fusion was accomplished at the time when the primitive popula- 
tions were different races. 

The physical character of the country, the mountains, little 
basins, rivers, peninsulas, and islands, were certainly elements of 
the development of Greek civilization and its variable forms. It 
was in the countries of the plains, in Bceotia and Thessaly that 
were founded the first confederations. These were the maritime 
regions of the East, with their natural doors, which inaugurated 
the movement of colonization toward Asia in the eleventh 
century B. C. The colonization toward the west by reason of 
circumstances less advantageous to commerce, was begun only 
about the eighth century. And we see how in spite of all the 
physical barriers, wrongly called natural frontiers, the Greek 
expansion became wider and wider. In the fifth century the 
Greeks had colonized almost all the coasts southeast and west of 
Italy, and all those of Sicily where they were in competition with 
the possessions of the Phoenicians. They had colonies in Egypt, 
along the eastern coast of Spain, and in Liguria. They were 
established all around the Black Sea and the Propontis. In the 
middle of the seventh century, Egypt was open to Greek com- 
merce. The colonization of Cyrenaica in the sixth century made 
at least half of the Mediterranean a Greek sea. The Phoenicians 
now had outside of Phoenicia and northwest Africa only some 
settlements in Sicily, Sardinia, and Italy. 

Orographic obstacles did not prevent the extension of the 
Greek world. The seas, far from being natural limits, became 
means of communication. And here again colonization, from 
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Greece into Asia for example, was effected, thanks to the variety 
of Greek groups each one of which naturally spread where condi- 
tions were most similar ; adaptation was made by successive steps 
in the easiest and most advantageous direction. The coast of 
Asia Minor by its configuration, its character, its fauna and flora, 
strongly resembles Greece. Eolians, Dorians, Ionians, colonized 
the coasts of Asia Minor, choosing for their respective destina- 
tions, those regions which were most like their own country. 

The Greek world would have been able to develop through 
peaceful colonization, if it had been possible to avoid conflict with 
the great military power of the period, Persia; it was contact 
with the latter, not to mention other internal causes, which 
impressed upon the organization of Greece a military structure 
whose conflict with democratic tendencies constitutes the trend of 
her history. 

In the conflict between Persia and the first European empire, 
the latter triumphed, and it was this which permitted the internal 
organization of Greece to develop with more freedom than had 
been possible in any earlier civilization. Sparta, Thebes, Mace- 
donia, continental powers, embodied especially the old military 
regime as opposed to the maritime, commercial, and even in part 
industrial states. The fact is that a civilization at first continental 
became not indeed exclusively maritime, but at once continental 
and maritime. So long as it had remained continental it had been 
able to spread only in the direction of latitude conformably to the 
orographic system which unites Asia and Europe. Now, having 
become also maritime, mistress of the interior seas, it could extend 
in the direction of longitude and at the same time multiply means 
of communication within the continental territory. It was, in 
short, once more a removal of frontiers which was realized. The 
moment of great oceanic civilizations had not yet come, but of a 
mixed regime. The conflict between Sparta and Athens, and 
especially Thebes and Macedonia, was the conflict of powers 
different in nature and composition. This conflict, developing in 
its continuation between Carthage and Rome, will arrive at a 
mixed solution, the creation of a great empire at once continental 
and maritime, but still above all continental, with this difference, 
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that, relying on more numerous seas, its force of penetration to 
the interior of continents will be greater in the direction of 
latitude. 

At the same time that the limits of the Greek world were 
extended far beyond the rivers, the mountains, and the seas, its 
internal organization was complicated and perfected in the direc- 
tion of democracy, that is to say, by the gradual attenuation of its 
internal divisions. This evolution is especially remarkable in the 
Athenian state. The fact that Attica was inclosed on the north 
and the east by mountains, and elsewhere by the sea, had not pre- 
vented its colonization by diverse populations of the highest 
antiquity. Aristotle shows us clearly how it evolved from the 
tribe to the city, and how in the city the old divisions in connec- 
tion with the genetic structure and the physical differences exist- 
ing between the regions of the plains, the mountains, and the 
shores gave place to divisions more and more administrative ; he 
also shows us that this internal fusion was accompanied by the 
leveling of political inequalities from Theseus down to his own 
time. In reality the modifications realized within were also con- 
nected with the expansion without, especially if one does not 
consider it solely from the point of view of political and military 
frontiers, but equally from that, more positive in its real com- 
pleteness, of social frontiers. 

At the moment of its full expansion, Athens became the center 
of a world;, its principal port, the Pireus, was the point of 
departure for the principal highways of Greek commerce and 
communication: the route to Pontus, the route to Chios and 
Lesbos, the route to Egypt and to Cyrenaica, the route to Sicily 
and to Italy, to Spain and to Gaul. Like the England of today it 
was no longer a state isolated and shut in; it was the head of an 
essentially maritime confederation of colonies and allies. Unfor- 
tunately this confederation, at first leveling in its effect, was trans- 
formed more and more into a centralized, military empire, where 
the allies became subjects, victims of exploitation, and finally 
revolters, like all subjects and victims of exploitation. And such 
is still today in vaster form the problem which divides England 
between the democratic spirit and imperialism. 
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To the extent that intersocial relations became more extended, 
in Greece as now, conflicts broke out at a distance, at the 
extremities of those regions which had most recently come into 
contact or been acquired. The war, at first confined to Attica and 
the Peloponesus, was carried farther and farther into Thrace and 
into Sicily. Now all Greece was in the struggle, even Great 
Greece. Finally it was upon the sea, with the help and in the 
waters of the Persians, that the struggle was ended. Athens fell 
and, with her, democracy succumbed. The conduct of affairs 
passed to military societies as in Sparta, Thebes, and Macedonia. 
And always the frontiers changed; tribes were incorpoiated with 
other tribes, and became principalities, kingdoms, empires; 
always evolution mocked at confines; what we call obstacles are 
for it only steps, or rather landmarks pointing to a journey 
accomplished and still to be accomplished. At first Macedonia 
did not touch the sea; but its boundaries were already very vari- 
able. There was geographically an upper and a lower Macedonia. 
In each there were numerous tribes. The two regions formed at a 
certain period two distinct kingdoms. Lower Macedonia, with 
Pella as a center, finally obtained the upper hand. In proportion 
to the extension of the frontiers, means of communication were 
developed. When Philip, after having extended his boundaries to 
the west, the north, and the east, had annexed the coast, he was 
able to dominate Greece. In order to assure this conquest, he 
contemplated that of Persia; every conquest is, in fact, only 
guaranteed by sheltering it with more extended frontiers. 
Alexander realized the plan and, in realizing it, he necessarily 
amplified it. It was an extension of Greek civilization, but at the 
expense of what ruin! In every military conquest, the loss 
approaches the gain and sometimes exceeds it. Alexander began 
by crowding back the barbarians to the north and east of Mace- 
donia, but he crushed Greece in Boeotia and destroyed Thebes. 
Persia was at the moment a more maritime and commercial power 
than Macedonian Greece. In the second half of the fourth century 
the Persian empire had been restored to its greatest extent and 
included Egypt. In reality it was destroyed by a power essen- 
tially continental and military, but this was a development of the 
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Greek world, a development unfortunately compensated by the 
lowering of the level of its civilization, as is generally the case. 
And the means of communication were also those of conquest and 
invasion. 

The conquest was able to proceed by the very means of the 
ways of communication, that is to say, of the existing instrument 
of civilization. Two great routes united Asia Minor to Persia 
and to India. The older, that of the north, the royal, military 
road, existed prior to Achemenides ; through Sardis, its terminus, 
it connected with the coast at three points, Cyme, Smyrna, 
Ephesus; and passing through Ptera it extended as far as the 
Taurus. The southern route was the commercial one; from 
Ephesus, its terminus, it passed Magnesia and struck the Euphra- 
tes, and reached beyond as far as the Taurus ; strengthened later 
by the Seleucidse it became the great route to India. Thus from 
the time of Alexander economic relations have existed between 
Greece and the Orient ; as is almost always the case, military con- 
quest drew after it colonization and commerce; the economic and 
other frontiers of Greece had long since passed beyond the penin- 
sula when Alexander extended its military and political boun- 
daries. At his death the empire included the whole of the 
peninsula to the south of Istras, with the exception of Epirus and 
Illyricum, all of Asia Minor except the greater part of the south- 
ern coast of the Pontus Euxinus, all of Syria and Egypt as far as 
Elephantine, all the basin of the Euphrates and the Tigris between 
the Caspian and the Arabian Seas, as well as all the rest of Asia 
between 40 and 23 ° of latitude included in the basin of the Indus, 
and as far as the deserts lying to its east. In short it comprised 
all the earlier historic civilizations of Asia and of Europe with the 
exception of China and Italy. Let us note that this military 
empire had had its cradle in the frontier zone of Greece proper, 
where it was in contact with the barbarians ; it was naturally due 
to its situation upon the military borders that there was formed a 
strong and authoritative power which by conquest became the 
point of departure of an empire. 

At the death of the conqueror, the empire was dismembered, 
being divided into military and administrative satrapies whose 
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divisions corresponded only in the least degree to the old divi- 
sions. The political and military frontiers were continually over- 
thrown ; finally at the death of Seleucus, the last of the lieutenants 
of Alexander, there remained three great kingdoms, Syria, Egypt, 
and Macedonia, and other less important kingdoms in Bithynia 
and northern Cappadocia, but the dismemberment into distinct 
sovereignties with narrowed political frontiers did not prevent the 
other frontiers from further expansion. Thus the divinities of 
Egypt penetrated the Greek world, just as its pantheon did Egypt 
and the Orient. Each divinity had two names, one Egyptian, the 
other Greek: Ammon-Zeus, Hathor- Aphrodite, Thoth-Hermes. 
In the same way intercontinental trade had everywhere Asiatic, 
African, and European representatives of all races, and moreover 
already of mixed varieties. In Egypt the names were preserved, 
but as administrative districts ; there were two capitals, Memphis, 
the Egyptian, and Alexandria, the Grecian ; both of them more- 
over Asiatic. Further, during almost all of the third century 
Egypt held Caria, Lycia, Pamphylia, Cilicia, Cyprus, and Cos. 

At the same period there was developed on the borders of 
Egypt, an empire comprising all the basin of the Upper Nile, from 
the Tropic of Cancer to the region of the sources. It was a true 
military march in continual contact and conflict with the savage 
populations which separated Ethiopia from the Red Sea, who were 
shielded by the mountains which lie between Ethiopia and that 
body of water. These regions are still in our day the seat of a 
military power, Abyssinia, which has been able to hold in check 
and to defeat Italy. 

In his Principles of Sociology (Vol. Ill, pp. 387 ff., French 
trans.) H. Spencer, in the course of numerous observations 
agreeing in part with the preceding, concluded with some 
generalizations which may be accepted as an approximation to 
the positive theory of frontiers, but still a superficial one. Accord- 
ing to him, in proportion as political integration progresses, it 
effaces the primitive divisions of the parts integrated. In the first 
place, the non-topographical divisions which proceed from con- 
sanguinity disappear slowly, for example, in clans and separate 
tribes; these divisions are effaced by mutual mingling. In the 
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second place, the smaller local societies whose union forms a 
larger society, preserve at first their separate organizations, and 
then lose them as the effect of a long-continued co-operation. A 
common organization commences by propagating itself in each 
of the parts. Finally, in the third place, their topographical limits 
become effaced at the same time that the new administrative limits 
of the common organization replace them. But the attention of 
the eminent sociologist has been too exclusively fixed upon a 
single sort of boundaries, namely, the political, and he has neg- 
lected the others, the most essential, whose action is really organic 
and progressive, while that of the political frontiers is essentially 
exclusive, prohibitive, and is characterized much more by the 
constraint of authority or by forced co-operation than by mutual 
understanding and co-opei ation. 

Aside from this important observation, the law of progression 
enunciated by Herbert Spencer is almost exact; I have myself 
shown elsewhere that this law is corroborated by the inverse 
operation in the case of the social retrogression and disintegra- 
tion of the oriental empires of antiquity, and as will be seen in 
what follows, by that of the Roman empire, the Carlovingian 
empires, and others more recent. 

Beginning with the Grseco-oriental civilization, as its historic 
facts and institutions are better known to us, the great leading 
political doctrines and especially those relative to the frontiers 
become apparent. However, as always happens in the meta- 
physical period of all philosophy, to the extent that the facts thus 
far appear clear and significant to us, to that extent will they be in 
part obscured by attempts at systematic co-ordination, the basis for 
which does not always conform to the exact and complete observa- 
tion of the reality. What is likely to prevail in social science for 
a long time, and indeed increasingly, is the false method which 
consists in noticing only the facts which are the most salient in 
the sense that they are the most superficial and hence the most 
striking. It will be especially political phenomena proper, in 
reality the most complex, and deserving to be thoroughly investi- 
gated and analyzed, which will then serve as the instrument of 
interpretation, instead of their own interpretation being first 
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made apparent through that of their more simple and fundamental 
constituent elements. It is thus, in the same order of errors, that 
the vulgar apply the term phenomena to what is extraordinary 
and monstrous, and indeed it is such things which strike their 
attention while normal occurrences are unnoticed. That which is 
essential to note, on the contrary, is the usual facts of life, the 
elementary and ordinary conditions. It was thus, however, with 
all the sciences, and those of the social life cannot escape this 
stage of empirical elaboration. It was thus that the study of all 
the social frontiers was neglected, except that of the political 
frontiers; they interpreted these from a point of view absolutely 
outside of all the conditions which intervene in their formation, 
their deformation, and their transformation; the most profound 
phenomena of the social life, namely, those relating to the nutri- 
tive life of societies, without which their conservation, their exist- 
ence, and their growth, as well as their decadence are inexplicable, 
were left in the most profound obscurity. Although the internal 
realities were at least unconsciously expressed in a naive form in 
the great religious codes, such as the Bible and the laws of Manu, 
the sense of reality disappeared with the first attempts of political 
rationalism. Social science was from the very first a govern- 
mental art; it formed part of the education of governors, of 
sovereigns, princes, castes, or classes. Later and up to our day, 
the theory of the state, and also that of the frontiers, has fallen 
into the hands of the jurists, and particularly, of those of inter- 
national law. This lot was also precisely that of the so-called 
political economy before its constitution into a social science. 
Now the evolution of politics and of economics is explained in 
the same manner; no social science could become positive before 
the constitution of the economic science whose domain is the field 
of culture of all the other manifestations of collective existence. 
International law, like the theorist in pure politics, has been hin- 
dered and entangled in the contemplation of the frontiers of the 
state; never has any representative of the great schools, and there 
were and are still men of genius among them, been able to define 
frontiers, nor with better reason, to give their philosophy. How 
strange must seem, to those who persist in the same beaten path, 
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the road followed thus far by us in the present study; to point 
out that all the forces and properties of nature considered alone or 
in their aggregates, are limited ; to show that there are climatic, 
geological, vegetable, and animal zones ; to search for the laws of 
their distribution and their limitation ; to extend these researches 
to the human species in its adaptation to environment; to show 
that every organism has a structure and consequently a limit, and 
that its external activity is always correlated with its constitution 
and its external organization ; to try to prove that all social com- 
binations are limited, that these limits are not only military or 
political but sociological, that the latter may be different from 
the former, and that they both are removed coincidently in order 
that in the end there may remain only such limits as impose them- 
selves naturally in accord with the greatest social co-operation 
both from the point of view of numbers and extent — what 
an aberration ! To study vegetable societies, animal societies, and 
the smaller societies which live in the midst of the great political 
societies, and whose laws are in reality the same as those of the 
great empires — all this has seemed hitherto unworthy of or dis- 
tinct from profound science and philosophy. 

The frontier is not only a territorial delimitation of the sover- 
eignty of a group represented or not by a chief ; this rudimentary 
conception was exact, in reality, only temporarily, and so long 
only as territorial ownership was one with sovereignty. In per- 
sistently maintaining this theory, applicable only to an isolated 
state, one loses the point of view that social frontiers are neither 
solely military, nor political, but that there are also economic, 
genetic, artistic, religious and scientific, moral and juridical fron- 
tiers. The structure of all these may or may not be military, and 
may or may not coincide with what we call the frontier of the 
political sovereignty, the frontier above all military, which sepa- 
rates sovereignties. The forces of a society or of a state are made 
up of all their forces, and all have not necessarily the same limits 
on the outside, any more than the same distribution within. The 
problem is much more complex than has been supposed hitherto. 
This is not all ; the survival of ancient constitutions and of super- 
annuated beliefs in correspondence with the essentially military 
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and authoritative structure of old societies has tended to support 
the presupposition that every frontier is an obstacle, a barrier, 
whereas this is only the negative function even of political fron- 
tiers. The deeper we go into the study of the structure and the 
life of societies, that is to say their statics and their dynamics, 
the better we are able to understand that the law of the limitation 
of all collective force, in close correlation with that of differentia- 
tion, is the essential condition of all progressive development. It 
is in fact only by this ever-increasing differentiation and limitation 
of social forces that the complete adaptation of the human race 
and its socialization can be accomplished. That which no great 
empire ever did or ever will be able to accomplish, social groups 
more and more specialized and limited in their activity and in 
their organization will succeed in realizing by peace and mutual 
understanding, by contracts, by treaties, that is, by the limitation 
and the co-operation of their respective forces. It is on account 
of not having considered that the modern state, such as it is, issued 
directly from absolute monarchy and from the French Revolution 
of 1789, and of not having taken account of the fact that this 
modern state is simply a historical moment of the structure of 
European societies, that the theory of international law has 
scarcely progressed since the seventeenth century, except of late 
among those of its representatives who, like M. E. Nys, have con- 
sented to adopt the historical method, and to put their juridical 
science in touch with the conditions of the economic existence of 
societies — conditions which are the basis not only of private law, 
but of public law as well, both national and international. 

The reproach which is legitimate in the present state of socio- 
logical knowledge would not be so in the case of the political 
theorists of Greece. It is not necessary to judge them according 
to the ideas of our time. This would be unjust, and would also 
be exposed to grave errors. It is thus that a superficial modern 
criticism, while demonstrating the falsity of ancient theories 
which tended to apply to the social order the laws of the family 
order, and this on the ground that the society was only an enlarged 
family, has lost sight of the fact that these theories were not abso- 
lutely erroneous, but are reminiscences in relation with the con- 
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tinuity, and in correspondence with the stadia of a civilization 
whose confusion between the society and the family was a reality. 
But the family was not such as we see it today, reduced to a 
small number of members. The modern family was born of 
society, and not the latter of the family. There were social 
groups with a domestic structure where parental bonds were one 
of the elements of the structure which comprised, however, other 
free men, servants, and children. It is thus, from the positive, 
historical, and relative point of view, that it is fitting to interpret 
and to appreciate the theories of Plato and of Aristotle, relating 
them on the one side to the distributed organization and the 
primitive classes, and on the other to the Greek city at the time 
when its framework was falling to the ground in order to give 
place to a larger structure. 

When one understands that the Republic of Plato was not 
only a Utopia, but an ideal view, many of whose elements were 
borrowed from a past which could not be reconstructed but many 
of whose elements also were related to the future, then one will 
understand the preceptor of Alexander aspiring for imperialism 
at the same time with equality, and saying that the state ought to 
bow before the superiority of genius : " To submit itself to this 
great man and to take him for king during his entire life." 
Neither Plato nor Aristotle represents any longer the Greek 
city ; their philosophy reflects a social evolution, it is international. 
Plato will be one of the fathers of the Christian Church, Aristotle 
the master of Arabian philosophy and of the Catholic Church. 

G. De Greef. 

Brussels, Belgium. 

[ To be continued} 



